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ABSTRACT v 

The first part of a_Jtwo~part manual, this guide 
emphasizes how migrant counselors administer their duties, procedures 
to follow and fun tional aids to employ in working with migrant 
secondary students'!- Divided into f&ur sections, the- guide is intended^ 
to help experienced and inexperienced counselors and to provide 
administrators and teachers with morel informatidn about the migrant 
counselor's, role. The first section p^psents the philosophy of 
migrant counseling and a/n introduction explaining the heed for 
migrant , counselors* The second part briefly discusses the. history and 
development of migrant education, identification of migrant students, p 
migrant counselor duties and! responsibilities, needs assessment, 
testing, coordination /of migrant program with the Minimum Foundation 
Program, late entries/early withdrawals, the Secondary Credit 
Exchange Program, the/ tutorial program, the Migrant Student Record 
Transfer System, and Parent Advisory Councils* The third section * ^ 
details six in-state (Texas) an£ five out-of-state secondary and 
post^econdary educational opportunities, as well as four possible 
sources of student financial aid* A fourth part contains concluding 
remarks and a 7*item bibliography* Appendices discuss legislative 
history and legal compliance and provide a counselor's flow chart and 
questionnaire, a student inventory of guidance awareness, forms for' > 
counselors to keep tot each student, and a glossary* <MH) 
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The word handbook may m£an many different things. Obviously this 
guide is not a summary of existing knowledge on counseling and guidance*^ 
Rather, it is an attenyt to offer thtf migrant counselor and those who 
work with him a guide which should help him function more effectively. 
The chief emphasis, therefore, is on how the^pigrant counselor administers 
his duties « on what procedures he jtay follow^and what functional aids 
he may employ in carrying on his work with the migrant students* 

We hope this gyidc will be of substantial help to inexperienced as % * 
well as experienced migrant counselors as they work toward assisting mi- 
grant students* in theii^educational endeavors, However, this guide should 
be useful reading for others seeking information about the role of the , 
counselor* Administrators may learn the value of establishing a migrant 
counselor's position in a school system now lacking one or, if one* al- 
ready exists, may be encouraged to work with the counselor toward more 
precise definition of tl^ position* Teachers reading this manual .may 
learn more about the variety of services rendered by the migrant coun- - 
selor -- including, perhaps many services of which they were unaware. In- 

deed, 1 in many situations^ the manual may be read to clarify the design of 

i * 

fhe migrant counselor's ;rolp in school. 

The first draft of /this v gpide grew out of a two-week sunner Migrant 
Cbunselor's Institute a£*the Region I Education Service Center in Edih- 
burg, Texas in July and August, 1980* I, the present author, was privi- 
ledged to direct this workshop, 

* <. * 
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Each of the p<srtiefpants listed below contributed ideas to^tHc first draft: 

' 9 • ; 

Ramon Alvarez - Migrant Counselor - PSJA* High School 

*Mana Ybanez l&rd - Jr^/Sr^Cotuiselop - Don na^High School 

*Roland Caderni - Secondary Migrant Counselor - Harlandale l.S.ft. - 
^ San Antonio \ t 

Daniel De-los Santos - Migrant Counselor - I4iry Hoge Jr. HigTi - 
v Weslaco 

*Mike l)e los Santos - Elementary Counselor - Cuellar Elementary School 

Weslaco 

*Robcrt Ca'mez*- Migrant Counselor- Crystal City l.SJh 

*ltosa Maria Gonzalez - Migrant. Consultant - Region XI I T E.SX. - Austin 

*Hilda H. Gorena - Dropout Prevention Counselor - Mercedes i.S.D. 

Juanita 1). lierrera - Migrant Counselor - PSJA High School 

^Thomas J. Hernandez -/Migrant Counselor - Secondary Credit Exchange - 

La Jqya High School ^ ^ : 

*Martha Jones ~ Migrant Counselor - Rdgior^Hl E.SX. - Victoria 

•Elvira Ltfpez - Regular Counselor - Memorial High School' - McAllen 

Bertha K Martinez - Migrant Counselor.- McAJJon High School * 

Evelyn Milligan - Migrant Counselor - Edinburg High School 

*Enriquc MUnoz - Migrant Counselor - Brownsville Intermediate/Secondary 

Carolyn Pica - Migrant Consultant - Itegion XII E.S.C* - Waco 

*l)avid Ratcliff - Migrant Counselor - Aberriathy I.S.D., - Abernathy 

^Virginia^X. Reyna - Migrant Counselor - Mission Jr* High 

*Pete A. ^Sanchez - Migrant Consultant - Region VI E*S.C; - Huntsville 

*Mary Soils - Migrant Gom^selor - PSJA Ninth School 

*AIda Trevino - Migrant Consultant - Region I E*S.C. - Edinburg 

Keta V^squei - Title I Migrant Supervisor - La Pryor I.S.D. / 

* * 
Sylvia Zamora - Migrant C&unselor - Lincoln Jr. High - McAllen 



^ An editorial committee (composed of those persons whose names* are 
"marked with asterisks) worked of/k second draft in January/ 198H In the 
spring of 1981 my staff and^i overtook the task of getting the material 
ready for distribution 

I would especially like to acknowledge the efforts- of Mr. Roberio 
Villarreal, Ms* J^anette* Love; Dr* Lou Miller, Dr* Ana Maria Rodriguez/ 
Dr. 1 " Ernest Berfial, Ms* Juanita D* Herrera> Ms, Maria Antonia Solis, . 
Mr* RafironJayaroz^ Migipnt Institute participants/ and regional school 
districts for their great expenditure of time and skill in the composi- 
tion and preparation of this gPide* Special thanks are' extended to 
/Ms* Martha Jones for final development and editing* of the Philosophy of 
Migrant Counseling* Without their continuous cooperation, the author . 
would never have* completed this task, - ^ m 
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Jesus Velaf> Jr*> Institute Coordinator 
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903 North* I Road 

Pharr, Texas 78577 
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PHILOSOPHY OF MIGRANT COUNSELING • ' ' ' ^ 



'The Migrant Counselor is instrumental -in assisting migrant students 
in Meeting their special needs which* insult in successful school experi- ~* 
ences*- feelifigs of acceptance, indiVid\*alized instruction,- development 
of language and mathematical Skills f and regular sfchool attendance. *^ 
Counseling is a process ito fp^ter, student self-worth and potential-. Thfe; - 
migrant counseling program strives to aid migrant students with academic, 
vocational, and* psychtilogical adjustments by providing' educational oppor- 
tunities for all; cHUdrei) to function creatively with dignity and freedom,, 



This guide grew ait or the need for secondary migrant counselors 
. in' the istat^Qf Texas tQ have access to migrant" opportunities , .general * , 
migrant ccHjnsel^^Connat^jji, ahd^alternatives fpr secondary migrartt 
students "that counselors could consider. The guide as not intended to 
.be al l-inclusive of thr ^rogr^ms available* but rather k collection .of 
intoxication to assist the'cpunselor.^n everyday guidance, activities, 
\ The school setting counseling needs of agricultural migrant stu- 
dents!* while similar to jzhose ot non-migrants, require^ a more spe- 
cifically managed process. The process is required because of the stu* ^ 
dent's constant readjustment to a variety of educational environments, 
uncertainties of personal planning, and the variety of performance ex- '■ 
pectations and administrative policies of schools in credit accumulation 
and transfer. Admittedly, ^ thj.s guide did not attempt to attack the coun- 
seling process at this time. It is the desire of the authors to consider 
this effort as Phase: T with pftkse II being a more detailed* specific 
managing process for migrant counselors to meet the specialized needs 
of migrant students, ^ - x , ^ - , / 

The overwhelming agreement by vmembers of the. counseling group as a 
purpose for this guide wks the high nation-wide dropout, rate among mig- 
rant students, High school completion is still the goal for secondary 
students to achieve; however, in cases where locsEL conditions and" spe- 
ciaS circumstances prgyent implementation of in-sjhool programs, alter- 
^native methods observing migrant, students should be considered, * ^ 
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HISTORY ANl) DEVE1X)PMRNT 



Nine out of ten children of migrant jiJPrkcrs never enroll in school 
and on}^ >ne out of ten of those ever graduate. The ntition h^s perhaps 
moref than a millior, children whose parents harvest fruits^antf vegetables 
4n fields from Florida to Maine, Mississippi to Michigan, California to 
Washington State, Migrant children are horn into some of thq grimmest 
poverty in the country and suffer from illnesses such as rickets, scurvy, 
pinwonns, anemia, and malnutrition. They are isolated from the communi- 
ties near their work. By twelve or thirteen years of age they join their 
parents in the fields and spend the rest of their lives topping onions, 
pulling sugar beets, snapping tomatoes from the vine, and harvesting a 
variety "of other crops* ' - p 

Children of migMqjt workers seldom complete the fourth or fifth 
g^ade, arid since their families move so often every Jew weeks at the 
peak of the harvest season — they are seldom in one school long enough 
to have a chance to really learn. Some never enter a classroom because 
they have to babysit for their younger hrothers or sisters or, what is 
more often the case, they must work in the field because even their * y 
meager earnings are needed to hejp sustain the family. In addition, 
many of them cannot speak *EngIish or speak it only as a second language. 

Migrant school records are seldom transferred; too many families 
stay only briefly in one place, moving on as a crop is harvested or the 
weather hastens ripening* Wh^n the^ew school asks the child the name 
of the town and /last school attended, the child often knows only "from 1 
the potatoes" or "from the snap b£ans M * 3tate and city boundaries moan 
little to migrant children and their parents* 

As ft result, school officials, seldom kr^ow the proper grades in 
which to place most migrant children* Furthermore,* their health recorcls. 
are unknown. It may take several weeks of testing to place* a child, and 



/ 



and worse yet, another wasteful series of inoculations and eye tests. 

The Office of Education is constantly seeking new and better ways 
to help migrant children and youth — in fact, to move theiq out of tlie 
fields and into more rewarding occupations. Career Education programs 
are being developed that *w\ 13 span from kindergarten through twelfth 
grade. d It will give migrant chrldren a picture of what occupations and 
professions lie beyond the vegetable fields 4iid fruit orchards. It will 
introducp them to the basic 'skills necessary to obtain meaningful, stable 
employment. Through guidance and counseling, migrant cjiildrdn will be 
able to arrive at realistic decisions'about their futu re and wilt be more__ 
likely to achieve their' occupational goals. 

If migrant patents should stop"their migrations, these childrenj^iJUl-^ 
continue to be helped. As migrants leave the stream, Title^Psr 'Migrant 
Education Program will focus more and more on jthg^f rv^yeox child the * 
child who stays, in one location-r^^ - 
- - _ Thi s change wilt result in redirecting the child's educational program. 
For years migrant children have filtered through rural schools. The new ■ 
settling-in trend is now b^" lging migrants to our cities, and the urban 
school is becoming the new educational arena of the migrant child. So it 
is here that the^ Title I Migrant Education Program also must turn its attention,* 

But there are still hundreds of thousands of children who will continue 
to follow the sun as their parents harvest the crops children \<ho never 
stay in one state* long enough tfr receive credit for their studies or to 
successfully complete any total course of study. For the highschooler, irr 
^particular, this h§J* been a major problem. Now specific steps are being 
taken to remedy this situation. As a beginning, courses Offered in various 
states are being analyzed and grouped so that migrant children can receive 
proper bourse credit for classroom attendance wherever they are. The effort 
is expected to significantly alter the traditional credit system and permit 
the involvement of all states in providing a more realistic response to the 
special needs of the migrant child. However, which courses will constitute 
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a ^ploma "core" and which schools will award the diploma arc sti^ll 
under discussion,* A nationally-recognized beginning in this effort 
is the Washington State-Texas Secondary Credit Exchange, Validated 
by the Office of Education" and the National Institute of^Erfucation 
as an exemplary project, it offers alternative afternoon or evening 
sessions to serve high school migrant students in Washington State 
for the haryest season, and works to correlate the courses with those 
of the home-base school in order to assure transfer of completed high 
school credits. ' 

Sinp^ its inauguration in fiscal year 1967* the Title I Migrant 
Education Program has expanded to encompass 46 states and Puerto Rico, 
serving approximately 480,000 children with funcfing of $173 million* ^ 
the money goes to state educational agencies, which, in turn, assess * 
needs and then make allocations to local school districts or other 
eligible applicants serving migrant children. Each year's allotinent^ 
is based on a formula that takes into^ account the number -of migrant 
children identified in a state and per pupil expenditures/ 

Title I Migrant Education Programs concentrate on identifying and 
meeting the specific needs of migrant children. ; Continuity of in- 
struction is d top priority with a special focus on the individual 
educational problems of each child. Because you can't teach a hungry 
child, lunches, snacks -- even breakfasts — ar^e provided. Nutrition 
lessons are taught in the schools; health problems handled. If a 
child can't see properly, he is given eye glasses. If he has trouble 
hearing, the source of the trouble is sought and a remedy, if possible 
provided. Itealth, nutrition, and psychological services figure high 
on the priority lists of Title I Migrant Education Program directors. 
So, too, do cultural development and provocate ional training and coun- 
seling. , v / 

Each year since the inception of the program, funding for these 
educational services has increased — from approximately $10 million 
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in fiscal year 1967 to $173 million in fiscal year 1979: 



Fiscal Year 


. ■ Allocation 


1967 


$ 9,737,847. 




41,(>92,425. 


1969 


45,556,074. 


1970 , 


&1 ,014,319. 


1971 


57,608,680. 


1972 


64,822,926. 


1973 


72,772,187. 


1974 


78,331,437. 


1975 


. 31,953,160. 


197.6 ' 


97,090,478. 


1977 . 


130,909,832. 


1978 


145,759,940. 


1979 


' 173,548,829. 


" 1980 


239,000,000, 



The nuntber of participating children has also increased from 
80,000 to' tlr current 480,000. Yet an estimated 500,000 children 
romain unserved* * 

In 1974, Public Law 93-380 extended the migrant program to in- 
clude children of migratory fishermen # — .those who move from place 
to place catching fish for commercial purposes or personal subsis- 
tence, and those working in the fish processing industry. How many 
children are involved, no one knows, but the states h&ve been making 
surveys, Calendar year 1975 was devoted to recruiting the children 
of migrant fishermen and enrolling them in the program. Currently, 
nearly 7,000 of these children are being sorved. These youngsters 
receive the samp special services as do the childre" of migrant agri- 
cultural workers* 

In both instances, the children may participate in the program 
for 5 years after their families stop migrating, This is because 
they continue to need special educational services to assist them in 
becoming full-fledged members of their new communities. For many of 
them, it will be their first/opportunity to receive a full year- of 
uninterrupted schooling. 
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EXAMPLES OF PROGRESS 



Progress in migrant education has been significant since the 
enactment of the 1966 amendment to Title I ESEA, Federal funds, have * 
made it possible not 6nly to give greater attention to the needs of 
migrant children, but /also to put into practice a variety of innova- ^ 
tive, creative ideas, ~ 

Maria M , is in h^r late'teenix For almost as long as she can 
remember, she traveled each sumet^with her^family from Puerto Rico to 
upstate Nefr York. While her family forked on a fur farm, she parti- 
cipated inla^Title I ESEA Migrant Education Program, When she was 
sixteen, 1 Maria was trained as a classroom^ aide to work in the Title I 
summer program. That fall she enrolled as a senior "in the local high 
school arid became its first migrant graduate, Maria is now enrolled 
in* college in Puerto Rico, Her goal; to become a teacher* 

The family of Julia G , alyo looks toward a brighter future 

'I * ' 

tnanks to|the migrant education program, Mrs, G,, recently widowed at 

forty-six', has long realized that the only way to keep her twelve chil- 
dren fraji following in the occupational footsteps to their father is to 
help thejn get ap education. When she heard about the migrant education 
progranrin Billings, Montana, where the family helped harvest sugar beets 
each summer, she sent her children to 'school rather than to the fields. 
She insisted they go each day, despite the serious loss in family income, 

Mrs. G,'s eldest daughter has now graduated from college; her 

eldest; son is married and, going to college.; 'another daughter is train- t 

ing tci be a nurse, Mrs, G, herself has been attending night classes 
so th4t she may qualify for the General Education Development (GED) 
test. She goes to school after working all day in the fields because 
she, too," wants a high school diploma and the opportunity. for a better, 
more rewarding future. 

All this will require considerable interstate cooperation. To 
benefit the migrant child, all states must work together, capitaliz- 
ing upon the 'succ|sses and failures of the other. The National 



Advisory Council on the Hducation of Disadvantaged Children firarty en- 
dorses interstate cooperation. In 1973 ''cooperation" was designated 
as a top priority. Xl^ca^ schools are beginning to pool their exper- 
tise and to specialize Lnlthfc education of teachers with skills ar4 v in- 
>ights that peimit thorn t| identify effectively with migrant children. 

mIgraot CONTRIBUTIONS 

i \ . 

Historically, migrant seasonal farm workers have experienced the 
worse qf social conditions^ Their contributionsNto society have often f 
been ignored and or seldomly acknowledged > Migrants have made contri- 
butions in many professional areas, spme have experienced prominence in 
the arts and the humanities* Their most significant contributions l)ave 
been^their labpr in the harjcGting of crops t packing sheds, and canneries, 
Thesp activities are most significant far they facilitate the availabi- 
lity/ of food and have a role, in the economic structure, 

.However, as farm technology becomes more advanced and sophisticated, 
it/becomes imperative thatjf arm workers and their children participate in, 
alternative career and work opportunities. Predictions indicate that the 
tt^ed for farm labor will continue to rise. Precautions are needed to ensure 
that faim workers will have an opportunity to obtain ^marketable skills. Sta 
tistics' indicate that there were 140,0,00 migrants in Texas in 1980, and 
that their number is expected to increase yearly; the number projected 
for 1990 is 196,000. 

The educational system can be a viable institution in facilitating 
the transition c or migrant children into the world -of work. ' Because of 
thfe unique needs and experiences of migrant children and^their early par- 
ticipation in the labor for£e, they oftentimes have been excluded from 
fully participating iry the educational process! Schools, have been charged 

with providing meaningful academic and vocational experiences for all 

/ ■ / 

children. There is a responsibility to provide opportunities for these 

children to, continu** making significant contributions; x 
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IDONTIFICATIOM OF Nil CHANT STUDENTS 



v 



ELIGIBILITY DEFINITIONS (U~S, OFFICEOP EDUCATION) 



Currently Migrant 



"Cuiyeptly migratory ch : ^d" means a child; 

* Whose parent or guardian is a migratory agricultural worker 
or a migratory fisher; and * 

* Who has moved withift the past twelve months from one school 
district to another to enable the'child, the child's guard- 
ian, or a member of the child's immediate family to obtain . 
ten^orjary or seasonal .en^loyinent in an agricultural or fish- 
ing activity. 

Formerly Migrant * * 

"Formerly migratory child" means a child who; 

* Was eligible to be .counted and served as a^currently migra- - 
tory child within the past 5 years, -but is not now a current- 
ly migratory child; % » 

"Lives in an area served" b a Title I migrant education pro- 
ject; and 

* Has the .concurrence of his or hei* parent 4 or, guardian to con- 
tinue to be considered a migratory child. 

Agricultural Activity 

"Agricultural activity" means: " 



* Any activity directly related to the production or processing 
,of crops, dairy products, poultry* or livestock for initial / 
commercial sale Qr as a principle means of personal subsistence 

* Any activity directly related to the cultivation 'and harvesting 
of trees; or j 

* Any activity directly related/ to fish farms. 



Fishing Activity . * ? 

"Fishing activity" means any activity" directly related" to the * 
catching or processing of fish or shellfish for initial commercial 
sale' or as a principle means of personal subsistence, 
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Interstate 
— * 



An iriteistafb migratory child is a child who'.ha^ moved with a 
parent or guardian within the past year across state boundaries 
in order t$at a parent, guardian, or member of his or her im- 
mediate family/ might secure tempor^iy'^or seasonal employment „ 
in agriculture", fishing activities, .or in* related food , process- 
ing. / i 

t 

Intrastate / * 

■ ■ - * 

An intVastate-^igrdtory child-is-a cihi-ld who haj^moved with a 
parent o^' guardian viithin the past year agrosis^ school district 
boundaries within a state in ; order that a parent, guardian, or 
meiriber y6fhis or. her immediate family might secure temporary 
or seasonal employment in agriculture,- fishing activities, or 
in related food processing. 

- i . " ' " 

Migratofry%Agricultural Wbrker ' + 
? ; 1 — * 

* "Migratory agricultural worker" means a person who has moved 
from one school district to another within the .past twelve 
jrionths to enable him or her to obtain temporary or seasonal 
/employmont in an agricultural activity. 

* .* * 
tyigratory^Fisher , ' 

"Migratory Fishery means a \>erson who has moved from one school 
district to another within the past twetye months to e^le him 

or tygr to obtain temporary or seasonal employment in a fishing 

activity. , 

Migrant Child's Guardian ■<> 
v - ■ 
"Guardian" means: 

* A person wh^has been- appointed to be the legal gufrdian of 
a child through formal prpceedings in accordance with State 
law; 4 , * 

4 A person who an SEA determines would be appointed to be the 
legal guardian of a child under the law of the child's doflti- 
** ciliary state if formal guardianship proceedings were under- 
taken; or 

# 

| A person standing in the place of a parent to a child. 
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Classification Of The -Migrant Students % ' ; ' 

There 'are six status classifications of the migrant students 

,"l n . Interstate - Agricultural * \'* , 

"2" Intrastate - Agricultural * t 

fl 3" Five-year provision ~ Agricultural 

"4" Interstate - I^isherihen 

"5 H Intrastate * Fishermen * v 

M 6" £ive-year provision - Fishermen 



* I 
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Migrant counselors' need to have access' to certain types of infor- 
mation and demonstrate certain hehaviors, if they. are to successfully 
serve migrant students. *Some examples of helpful informdtion are: 
familiarity with the history and development of migrant education^ pat- 
terns of migration, a clear understanding of cultural and economic dif- 
ferences and how^they are intricately woren intp the culture. 'Examples 
of ^certain behaviors 1 * are: demonstrating a genuine interest in the 
rtudent's well-being, initiating contact for both, formal and informal 
reasons, participating in school activities that would afford him/her 
visibility, and being an active liaison between migrant students and 
school administrators. By modeling some of the aforementioned ijoles 
the mig'rjant counselor can facilitate the counseling process and pro- 
yidejnigrant students with a much needed service, 

The^nigrant Counselor'^ roles and duties are dependent on the 
characteristics of their school's Migrant popuiati_or^_Counseling ifer* 
vices'for migrant students will be in- addition to those , provided by the 
foundation program to all students. > 4 " ■ ' 

A school setting with a migrant populationMhat is.primarily com- 
posed of currently migratory students" must address itself to a very mobile 
'population, ^Some 6t the problems this population has are early departure 
and late entry into the'district, loss of 'academic credits caUsed by the 
family'sTSea^tcrre^ltJcate-in- scatcb^Sf^work, *and an education that is/ 
constantly being interrupted* School districts consistin^primarily^of — * 
a Status III' population are .faced with students that are settling/out, 
curriculum that possibly could address itself to enrichment and finally, 
students whose values ant attitudes are being'modified as their life 
styles become more like that of their peers. Migrant, counselors may or 
may not find themselves involved in the following responsibilities: 



Identification of Students* * y ^ 

.The migrant counselors have the responsibility of seeing 
that migrant students are recruited. and identified according 
to guidelines, Thoy are also responsible for updating ros- 
ters of the changing statuses, of migrant students. 

Appraisal* 

The migrant counselors may addtess themselves to the over- 
all t goals o£ the school's testing program and deal with how 
it can best be adapted to the;needs of migrant students. 

* ■ * 

Coofdination with Minimum Foundation Teachers, Principals^ and 
School Resources* ~ ~ : ■ 

The migrant counselors may address themselves to special 
academic needs that students may be experiencing --e.g.* 
special reading and/or tutorial classes. 

Public Relations* * 

The migrant counselors may contact ^ocal radio stations and/or 
newspapers to keep the community abreast of all migrant functions. 

. .» 
Parefttal Involvement* * i 

* • 

The migrant counselors may- attend Parent Advisory Council 
meetings and provide parents with information on topics that 
may be relevant to their needs. * # - 

Individual Counseling - ? * 

* i ~ *' - ■ 

One-to-one sessions with migrant students may be held forin- 

formal contact oj to follow-up $n specific problems such as aca- 
demics* personal problems,, etc. ^ = 

7 * \ - 

Group Cbunseling / * t ^~**\ 



— Smal-l-group-cou^eling "sessiohs^f approximately three to 
eight students/may be held to deal with such topics as value 
clarification/ improvement of study habits? etc. 

Dissemination of Information * ' 

The migrant counselors may gather information in (many areas 
of interest for students — embtional development, responsible 
behavio^, availability of jobs, etc.* and see that students 
have access to the information, 

■ / - 

/ 
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' Early Withdrawal/Latd Efltry Polices* , * * 

The migrant counselor's may have meetings with students that 
are^late entries or departing early and assist them with the N ^ . * ' 
necessary paper work/ The migranjt/counsclor may become in- < $* - 
- vol ved with the school policies affecting migrant students, * *• ? P 

j ■ * * 

1 Scheduliftif and Course Sequencing* \ 

• * -The migrant counselor may wr\with the Minimum Foundation, 
counselor to su^plcptent his/her act^vities^and make k sure that 
migrant students are scheduled acxording'to a specific plan 

* towards graduation. ' \ " - '* * - 

' Extracuirr icula r/Scho ol Involvement \ , - * 

: * \ m * v 

The migrant counselors may assist students in identifying * 
interests and guiding th{im in the dircctiomof becoming in- 
volved and active .in school activities, . 
- ' s * ■ 

*** Tutorial Activities* \^ 1 . 

* The migrant counselors may help migrant stud6hts. to assess , 
their'tutorial needs and determine^ placement in tutorial acti^* 
^viti^s'that wbuld best serve thcif* needs', . ^ 

' Referral and Conanunity' Resources 1 #< \ 

The migrant' toun&lors can be most helpful to migrant stu- * 
' ctents by knowing what conmunity. resources are available. to 
migrant families 'and by finding out Jiow these resources can * 
bejf^lly utilized! " • ' ■ r , t Y- 

* Secondary Credit Exchange* . _j . — — 



T5»§^migrant^ccTunsciors* may utilize this credit exchange 
"program witfi secondary student? that are Status I apd II, 

Career Planning ^ 

- . The migrant counselor may assist migrant students by pro- 
viding information oh all Jf the special programs designed 
to serve migrants ajt the posj>f>ecdndary level . 

Y . * ■ - 1 \ 

Financial Aid* ' r / ' ■ * * 

■ J # 

f 

33ie migrant counselors may conduct- mini-group sessions with 
post-secondary bound* students for the purpo$£ of learning the. 
intricacies and details of filling out financial aid forms. , 
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This listing of activities anc> rcspqnsibi lilies -is /by nq^meitns, 
* * * 

all inclusiijc,\ The migrant counselors unique school situation and , 

migrant population will determine his needs arid prioritization^ 



\ 



*These. sections are further expanded in this guided 
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'NEETS ASSESSMENT 



. A prerequisite to any guidgnce/counseling program is a needs assess- 
ment. A major purpose for conducting a needs assessment is to compare * t 
actual performance of migrant^ students with the districts goals. Assess- 
ing needs is the process of moving from where you are to where you want to 
be. This provides a- valid starting point for educational improvement. 1 
Although documented needs are emphasized, perceived needs are an integral 
part of identified problems. Based on need, priorities are determined ac- 
.cordingly. f * 

Emigrant counselor has a wealth of information available to hirVher 
that can facilitate the counseling planning process. Two resources are: 

\JFhe_ information in the districts jttcposal, and 

* Records that the districts have maintained on migrant children^ 

Si In addition to these resources the counselor cgn survey all eligible 
migrant children ^o determine if any changes are necessary in the proposal. 
The counselor can Purvey the characteristics, needs, concerns, and special 
problem the students may be experiencing. The counselor can take into- 
consideration the following: 

* Intellectual achievement and academic performance - Test re-* 

* suits, current classroom placement, participation in supple- 
mentary activities (reading, math, tutorial programs} and 
extracurricular activities. Counselors need to focus on 
secondary migrant students because of the high attrition. . 

* Physical - Clothing, dental and overall health problems that 
are affecting academic performance. 

* Psychological - Special Behavioral problems that merit atten- 
tion and possible 1 modification. 

* Cultural - Values, attitudes* migration- patterns* and their 
impact on school attendance. 

* Parental influence, support, and participation in student*s 
academic achievemert. 



. Social, economic, political, and religious factors that may 
indicate the need for social consideration, 

m f . 

t Community and ancillary resources/services that would he * 
interested in becoming involved in the migrant program, 

A comprehensive needs assessment must include the needs, concerns, 
and problems of the school district, Coordination with teachers, prin- 
cipals, supervisors, superintendents, and school boards can make a sig- 
nificant difference in the overall success and integration of any mig- 
rant program. 6 1 / 

Upon completion of the. needs assessment and prioritization of needs 
objectives can be 1 developed. .The objectives indicate what is to be done 
to meet the needs. as identified, they must flow directly from the needs 
assessment, and must state^in measurable terms, the outcomes that are 
expected as a 'result of the program, yhe evaluation design must follow 
in terms pf ^ continuity T from needs to objectives, through activities to 
final evaluation. 



/ 
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TESTING 



Good test data can tell a great cieaX about the academic strengths 
and "weaknesses of migrant students. Recognizing that tests vary tre- 
mendously, they can be used to identify, to determine priorities, and 
to plan accordingly. However, to use test scores in isolation is a 
disservice to students. They are one important phase of a total cdu- 
cational program. 

The following questions .can be ve^y useful in addressing the dis- 
tricts testing program 1 . * * 

Khat kinds of tests are used? 

* How are the Scores interpreted according to grade equivalents, 
percentiles, and/or stanines? 

* Ijfhich abilities does the test assess? 

* 

* Does the test give equal weight to various ty^es of abilities, 
and is this equality reflected in the scoring system? 

* How free from the most; obvious kinds of culture bias do~es the 
test appear to be? o , 1 \ 

* How will the results be utilized? 

Your schools responses to some of the aforementioned questions could be, 
helpful in designing a testing program, to meet the needs of your migrant 
population. 

Test companies and school districts function from two fundamental 
assumptions; ^ , 

* Students will do their best when taking a test. 

* Students *fcnow how to take tests. 

* ■ 

Neither assumption is accurate. Migrant students frequently feel that 
standardized tests ^e of 1 little or no importance. Teachers' misinfor- 
mation and disinterest often encourage poor performance by students on 
standardized tests. Teachers and counselors can encourage students to 
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do their best and convey to them the importance of tests. - j 

It cannot be assumed that^students know how to take tests, Student 
testing behavior often indicate frustration , because of peor reading skills 
consequently they quit trying. Teachers can be very helpful by preparing 
students with viable test taking skills. Particularly* students (need to 
be taught how to guess, both blindly and intelligently. Multiple choice 
tests teach students to perceive subtle differences in answers aiid to 
choose the best available answers. j 

Counselors and teachers must coordinate efforts to enhance/the test 
performance of all students. Special attention must be given to students 
who are culturally and economically different, because typically* these 
students score below the national norm. 
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PROGRAM COORDINATION WITH TOE MINIMUM FOUNDATION PROGRAM 



Closely coordinated with tlje Minimum Foundation Program, the Migrant 
Program offers the migrant student services beyond the regular scheduling 
and academic planning. A responsibility of the migrant program is to pro 
vide a general enrollment policy-* 

* The initial contact of the 'student by the conrounitj^aide either at 
home or at school determines the students' eligibility and current status 
The migrant counselor acts as a liaison between the home based stKool 
and schools in the SecondaryXredit Exchange Program, whether intrastate 
or: interstate to obtain grades. .The migrant counselor will review tran- 
scripts, previous achievement and language assessment scores, and will 
consider teacher reconmendatians for th£ placement of a migrant student 
in a reading classy whether English Language Development (ELD), Everyday 
Listening and Speaking (EDL), or English as a Second Language (ESL). 

The migrant counselor will also review transcripts for proper course 
sequencing within Texas EducationAgency graduation requirements* The 
minimum requirements for graduation are: 3 years English, 3 years social 
-studies, 2 years mathematics, 2 years science, 1H years physical educa- 
tion, and h year health and electives. However, local school districts 
may modify these requirements to meet their needs. „ 

Following are exajjples of Basit, Practical, Academic, and Elective 
Plans requiring from eighteen and one-half credits as a minimum to twenty 
one and one:half credits towaiti graduation. - The Students should be. en- 
couraged to earn as many credits as possible as presented in the Enrich- 
ment Plan. 

1 * Basic - 1%H cred^ts f 
4 years English^or ESL 

2 years Math - .fundamental s of Math 123. or 456 

2 years Science - General Physical Science and Biology I 

3 years History • World Geography, American History, America^ 

Government and Texas History * 
\ Vi years Physical Education 

H year Health 
SH electives 

18% credits 

• ' r -22- 
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Practical - 19*s credits ^ 

i 

4 yeats English 

2 years'M$th - Fundamentals of Math 123, 456 or Introductory 
Algebra 123, 456 

2 years^ Science - Gteneral Physical Science and Biology I 

3 years History - World Geography, 'American History, American 

Government and Texas History or Fr$£ Enter- 
prise or Mcxican-American^Studies 
1*5 years Physical* Education 

H year Health * 
6^ electives 

19*5 credits - - * 

i . ■ 



Academic - 20** credits. . t . 

4 years English 

2 years Math - Introductory Algebra 123, 456 or Algebra 123 

and Geometry 123 
"2 years Science - General Physical Science and Biology 123 
or Biology I and Chemistry I 

2 years History - World History, American History, Government 

and Texas History or Free Enterprise or 
Mexican-American Studies 
1*5 years physical Education 
h year Health * 

8*3 Electives _ * 

* » 

20*5 credits 

. Enrichment. - 21^ credits 
4 years English 1 

3 years *M&th - Algebra I and Geometry I gnd Algebra II 

3 years Science - Biology I and Chemistry I and Physics \ 
3 years History - World 'History, American History, American 
Government and Texas History, Free Enter- 
prise,* Mexican-American Studies, or Ad- 
vanced Social Problems ] 
lh years Physical Education 

h year Health j \ ^ 

6^ Electives ' 



21*5 credits 



LATE ENTRIES/EARLY WITHDRAWALS 



Many migrant students depart as early as April and return as late 
as October. Wi£h this transitory movement in mind, some School districts 
have designed a late entry and early withdrawal policy that would meet 
the needs of their migrant students. School districts without -a written 
policy'are encouraged to formulate one. ,The fallowing is an example of 
a modified plan. 

* A migrant student's grade should begin on the day of official , 

enrollment without penalty. Should the student take his final 

/ 4xams and pah£ them, the student will receive a final grade. 

* * 

* Students leaving the district before the cut-off date would 
need to attend school elsewhere^ Grades and attendances would 
be- required; by the home base school to determine credits. 

* Students leaving the district after the cut-off date would re- 
ceive withdrawal grades anci a letter of verification. 

* A school principal at the receiving state would sign the let- 
ter to verify the student's migration. If it was returned 
within ten days to the home base school, the migrant student 
would have his" withdrawal grades finalized as semester. grades. 

* Students should not be penalized for late entry and/or larly 
withdrawal if verification is received by the home base school. 

* Each school district should inclement a policy to meet the 
needs nf their migrant students. * 



SECONDARY CREDIT EXCHANGE PROGRAM 



PROGRAM OVERVIEW 

The Secondary Credit Exchange Program was developed in 1970 to 
allow high school age migrant students to continue their education by 
attending late afternoon or night classes as they follow the crops 
from state to state with their families, Texas, Washington, Idaho, 
Illinois, Montana, Minnesota, Indiana, Ohio, Oregon, Michigan, N^rtfT 
D&kota, and Wisconsin are states presently involved in' the Credit * 
Exchange. Program.- ' ' 

• Four goals of the Secondary Credit Exchange Program are; 

* To identity students who wj!ll migrate interstate during 
^ the School year* 

* To develop a collaborative arrangement between hpgie and 
exchange schools regarding credits, validation, and 
transfer, * - ^ 

* To provide direct assistance to the exchange sdhools in 
the direct recruitment of migrant students and in the 
implementation' of the alternative/continuation school - 
program* / - 

* To-provide assistance in the* evaluation of the program's 
effectiveness, 

.The Secondary Credit Exchange Program is alternative system 

/ r 1 

that addresses these three general problems of migrant students; 

* Through a series of accommodations, the program allows 
^secondary migrant students to continue their education 

uninterrupted* Exchange schools communicate with home 
schools so a students course can-be continuous and 
^ classes arte scheduled at night so migrant students can 

wotk during the day* 

- Interstate communication through State Departments of 
Education ensure continuity of 'graduation requirements* 
Completed and partially completed credits are trans- 
ferred on official school transcripts. 
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* An .identification ancT recruitment program is aimed at the 
intermediate and higfi school age migrant students so that 
they urrferStand that. high school attendance is possible 
and so that young people will be encouraged' to continue 
1 their education* 

Three phases of the Secondary Credit Exchange Program are: 

i 

. ■ Phase 1 

Identification 

* (tome schools disseminate information about the 
Secondary Credit Exchange Program to the student, 

* Exchange schools recruit migrant students to par- 
ticipate in the program* 

* 

* Communication occurs between the home and exchange 
schools: Home -schools send information about in- 
dividual students (present course schedules, course 
objectives and content outlines, and specific 
course, requirements^) . 

Phase 2 * , * 

Implementation b 

* Exchange schools organize an alternative program 
based on student n^eds as -indicated by the infor- 
mation received from the home schools. 

t * Staff is hire3 to provide student instruction, 

- Administrative arrangements (hours, locations, 
schedules) are made final* 

* Students are enrolled- in the Migrant Records 
Transfer System, 

* Individual student programs are verified; 

» - 

* Tutorial, small group, or combined ,c lasses are 
organized and conducted* , 

* Student progress is monitored^ and evaluated 
through teacher tests and mastery tests* 1 



/ 



Phase 3 ■ 4 j , 

Transfer ■ // 

v K it 

* Students are withdraw^ from the Migrant Records 

Trqnsfdj* System* \\ 

* Final grades are compiled and recorded on each 
student's regular fyigh school transcript, 

y Transcripts and grilles are mailed to the oriyi* 
nating schools, /' ^ * 

* Students receive copies of their grades* A Sum- 
mary Report is compiled* 

_ /• 
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TUTORIAL PROGRAM , L 

j ' ! 1 . 

■ I 

* 

The tutorial program was designed to improve the (icademifc outlook 
of' the migrant underachieved and to serve as an enrichment program for 
the migrant student who is perfoming at or above grade level. It* is 
a joint schoo 1 and community project. , The school 'program is designed / 
to serve the migrant student before, during, and after school hours. 

Teachers- and stddents are hired to tutor in school nnd in the xom* ' 
immity. The bases for teacher tutor selectioh may be the principal's 
recommendation, major field of study, and Title I Migrant teacher status, . # 
The primary factors for the selection of peer tutors may be grades, 
economic need, teacher recommendations, and migrant status, although, 
where necessity prevails, non-migrants may* be considered. Final selec- 
tion of tutors should be detemined by the person in charge of the* tu- 
torial program. Depending" on local needs, tutor personnel may be^required 
to sign a contract for one semester cf che duration of the school year. 
An inSfervice prcjgram may be conducted, usually after school, to discifss . 
duties and responsibilities for the tutoring services to be performed, 

A tutorial program, as defined by the Texas Education Agency in 
*A Program Guide for Migrant Education (June, 1977), provides individualized 
iils^uction for one person and/or a smali group. Tutorial programs con- 
ducted by other than certified personnel require direct supervision by an j 
administrator, counselor, or other certified personnel. Tutorial activi- 

ties may be scheduled during the regular school day, after school, or 

* * * i i * * 

during the evening and may be conducted by; 

* certified teaqhers , t 

* paraprofessional assistants 

* secondary student, assistants 

* parent assistants 7 * ' ♦ 
•* peer and/or cross -age assistants 



EXTENDED DAY PROGRAMS , ■ * 

In* the" tended day program supplementary assistance is provided 
-for migrant ptfpi Is after the close of, the regular school d**y tlir*ou h 
the provision of ;in additional hour o 1/ ins t met ion for an established 
high priority s need. Supplementary instruction \s carried out by an 
instructional team consisting of a 'professional and/or paraprofeasional 
Class sin? Is limited to no inore than, fifteen pupils in order to faci- 
litate maximum impact of learning activities. 
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MIGRANT STUDENT RECORD TRANSFER SYSTEM (MSRTS) 



HISTORY ' * | 

As* early as 1947> the Federal' Interagency Committee on Migrant Labor 
rcconmended that statewide systems be cstabl Lshcd* for Softool records of 
agricultural migrant children.. Copies of a child T s record were to be 
sent to every school district ih the ^state. and every^State Department 
x>£ Education in tu^area where that child might move. However, little 
wgs done toward achieving this goal because'; funds for migranteducation 
were sdarceand in most states, were non-existent. In Nov^mbciy 1966, „ 
Titltf I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act wal amendedtb 
include "children of parents who were involved in thfe* pursuit*of agricul- 
tural employment. FUnds vjere made available" for the first time to be- 
gin serving, children who .had specific needs as a result of thcir'unique 
way of- life. However; because of the unique life-style of migrant fami- 
lies , it was difficult to maintain arid communicate jpertinfent school in- 
formation on migrant students."' In an effort/to improve communications 
among schobis, the Migrant Student Record Transfer System was established 
n 1969 as a uniform national method of collecting, maintaining, and dis- 
seminating information on migrant students. 

PURPOSE , < > , v - ■ i , * 

The MSKES is a nation-wide network of 'pommuriication centers connected 
to central computer in Little Rock, Arkansas, with accompanying support 
services in education and health at the federal, st&te, and .local levels'. 
The system exists for the purpose of maintaining accurate and complete 
records on the health and educational status of migrant children, assuring 
the rapid transmittal of the data^ and Assisting in the appropiate use' of 
the data. More than 500,000 children oi migrant farmworkers and fishermen 
in the United States ^nd Puerto Rico, benefit from the Migrant Student^* 
RecorcJ Transfer System annually. . / 



. NEED • ' 

Educators wdrking with mig'tant children were generally unablfe to 
obtain and exchange accurate* * complete, up-to-date records #n children** 
duet to their -rapid mobility^ Typically, children would arrive without- 
records from previously attended schcols. Consequent^* improper grade^ 
placement, constant rc-tcsting, and duplication of services ,of ten re- 
sulted. MSRTS helps rectify these problems by providing data services 
to migrant edutation, personnel nation-wide so that appropriate services 
can be planned for the nation' s'migrant children. *\ 

ROLE OF TOE CX3UNSEL0R WITh'mS RTS * 

' ~ — c 

^ The role of the counselor (jould, be to become knowledgeable with MSR']j* 
its academic" and educational records; and* other transmittal forms such as 
the Skills Information System (SIS), An awareness of this- system would 
enable the counselor to be more effective in instructional planning and 
academic placement. * , . ^ 
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PARENT ADVISORY COUNCILS ' . 



• * 

TOE ROLE OF THE PARENT ADVISORY COUNCILS 

Public Law 93-380, also referred to as the Education Amendments of 
1974, requires that each school district with a Title I program estab- 
lish two types of councils: a Parent' Advisory Council for the entire 
district (district^wide council) and one for each school participating 
in a Title I project. All council members must be selected by parents. 
Parents living in, an eligible attendance area are entitles to partici- 
pate in the selection of council members. This includes parents of 
children attending non-public schools. The law requires that the school 
districts recognize the councils as the group for advising it in the 
planning, implementation, and evaluation of Title I projects. 

One of the important provisions is the one requiring that the coun- 
cil be made up of a majority of participating parents. For instance, if 
a council had twenty-five members, a majority is thirteen parents of 
children participating in Title I. 

> REGU^TIONS FOR CAMPUS PARENT ADVISORY -COUNCILS 

^^^^Eveify^i strict must have at least a district-wide Parent Advisory 
Coiincir. These councils are mandated by Public Law 95-561. 

A canpus with not more than one PTE (Full-Time ^Equivalent) and not 
more than for ty students in a Title I program must organize a campus 
PAG. Assuming this is the only Title I campus in theuiistrict, this 
canpus PAC may also be the district -wide PAC. 

* The following requirements apply to the aforementioned PAC: 

* Number of members not specified. 

* Terms of members not specified, 

* Nfctst meet sufficient number of times per year, " 

* Council shall determine location(s) of meetings. 




* Members must be elected by parents/ 

* Majority of members must be parents of Title I participants. 

A canqpus that has forty -one to seventy-four students must organize 
a canqpus PAC. The number of FTE's, in this case, is immaterial. How- 
ever, if this ik the only Title I campus in the district, this campus 
PAC may also be the district -wide PAC. \ f 

The following requirements applyv- \ 

* Number of members not- specified, ■ "I * 

* Terms of members not specified. 

- 'Nfcjst meet sufficient number of times per year. 

* Council shall determine location(s) of meetings. 

* Members must be elected by parents. 

* Majority of members must be parents of Titl^.I participants. 

A campus which has seventy- five or more participants in the Title I 
program must have a campus PAC, The number of FTE's, in this case, is 
immaterial. Jf this is the only Title I campus in the district, the cam 
pus PAC may also be the district-wide PAC. 

The following requirements apply to the organization of this type 
of Parent Advisory Council; 

* Mist be composed of not less- than eigfit members, 

* Members shall serve for two year terins, 

- Members may be re-elected after expiration of term, 

* Council officers must be elected after PAC fully constituted. 

* Meet a sufficient number of times per year, 

* Council shall determine a schedule of meetings. 

* Council shall determine location(s) of meetings. 

* Members must be elected by parents, 

* Majority of members must be parents of Title I participants. 



■GOALS OF THE PAC 




Some goals of the PAC are: 

* To establish and strengthen the cooperation of the parents in 
the education ot their children . 
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* To provide volunteer help to tbe classrodm teSfimer to better 
.meet the individual needs of tiiildrcn, 

* To develop an environment that encourages friendly^two-way 
; coffiiunication between homo and school, 

* To allow; parents to make significant contribution to their 
t school and their comnunity* * * 

PARENT ADVISORY COUNCIL (FAQ REQUIREMENTS 

Federal l£w and regulations require that schools with Migrant pro- 
grams establish a PAC, In Texas, school have the option of operating - 
a confined Title I Regular and Title I Migrant PAC or a PAC for each of 
the programs- The regulations for Title I Regular are more stringent 
and-must be followed in the case where there are combined PACs« 

• ' Briefly the migrant requirements for PAC as contained in the Fed- 
eral Register, Volume 45, No* 66, Section 116d*33 of April 3, 1980, ar&: 

* Members of the PAC must laiow'the needs of migrant children- 

\ Pac members must be elected. V~ 
- i 

* A majority of the PAC members must be parents of children who 

are being served or eligible to be served* 

* The PAC must be given the responsibility for advising the school 
regarding the planning, implementation, and evaluation of the 
migrant program, : \ 

* The school shall provide £he PAC, without charge, £ copy of the 
law and federal and state regulations* Individual members shall " 
receive the same items upon request*, 

* The school shall provide, without charge, to the PAC any report 
resulting from Federal or State auditing, monitoring, or evaluation. 

The school shall provide a program for training members of the 
PAC to carry out their responsibilities* The training must be 
planned in consultation with the f PAC and appropriate training 
materials must be provided. Migrant funds may be used to cover 
the training expenses* 

According to state guidel^Jpes, there are no set requirements for the 
role of the counselor in the PAC, however; a local PAC may use a counselor 
as a resource person or facilitator in the organization and iiflplementation 
of the PAC* ' 



SECONDARY AND POST SECONDARY EDUCATIONAL OPPOWUNITIES 



* Local, state, and out-of-state educational and career opportunities 
are available for migrant students. Scholarship, financial aid, and 
assistance programs include; 

IN STATE 

* College Assistance Migrant "Program (CAMP) ^ 

* Higher Education Migrant Program (HBfl?) 

* Migrant Attrition Prevention Program (MAPP) . / 

* Educational Studies To Influence Migrant Advancement (ESTIMA) 
High School Equivalency Program (HEP) * > 

* Upward Bound 

OUT-OF-STATE 

* Michigan Econoinic For Human Development Migrant Scholarship 
( Pro£rain (MEHD) 

, # Less-Than-Cl ass room Program 

* Ohio Freshman Foundation Program 

■ 

* College Assistance Migranfc Program (CAMP) Colorado 

* High School Equivalence Program (HEP) * 

FINANCIAL AID 

* Basic "Educational Opporti^i^^rant (BEOG Pell Grant) 
' Supplemental Educational tJj^rtunity' Grant (SEDG) 

* College Work Study Program (ClVSP) 

' National Direct Student Loan (NDSL) 

A description of the scholarship programs which assist migrant stu- 
dents to continue their post secondary education is included in the fol- 
**** 

lowing pages. Other financial aid programs* are available.* More informs - 
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tion may be obtained .by asking the minimum foundation counselor or the 
migrant counselor. 



IN-STATE 

College Assistance Migrant Program 

The College Assistance Migrant Program (CAMP) is a federally funded 
program for migrant students. It is a one year scholarship program de- 
signed to help migrant students succeed in their firsts year of college. 
Presently there are' three CAMP programs in the United States: 

Pan American University 
1201 West University Drive 
Edinburgh TX 78539 
Phone; (512) 381-2574 

St. Edward's University ; 

3001 South Congress 

Austin, TX 78704 

Phone; (512) 444-2621 EXT 312 

Project AIMA 

Cdilege Assistance Migrant Program 
Adams State College 
Alamosa,'. CO 81101 

The CAMP Program, is designed for migrant students and provides for: 

^ \ Academic Counseling - to. help students determine which classes 

they should enroll in during their freshman year; to provide ~ 
students with information regarding each major and its career 
possibilities. . 

* Learning Skills - to incrfease students* academic skills in order 
to be able to survive in the -university, to graduate, and to 
secure employment. 

* Uttoring Services - to help students within a particular subject 
area and to discuss academic problems and progress. 

* financial Assistance - The CAMP prograrft will provide for a year* 
assistance. Afterwards » the students* eligibility will- be deter 
mined by financial aid office. | 

, Prerequisites for the program: 

* Receive at least 50% of their total earned income from agricul- 
tural work during a twelve month period. 

* Have been identified as economically disadvantaged in accord* 
ance with the guidelines established by the office of manage- 
ment and budget. 4 
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* Must be a citizen of the U.S. or on a permanent visa, 

' Must be a high school graduate or have a Genera] Educational 
Development ^Diploma (CUD). 

* Basis of selection: - * 

■ ^Students meeting the eligibility requirements accord in£ to - 
economic guidelines, 

* Student T s grades, ACT or SAT scores, letters of recommendation 
interview, autobiography. 

* Students having the greatest f inancial'need and the greatest 
potential, for success. 

College Prerequisites: 

* f|igh school diploma or GED. 

ACT scores * 

* Transcript 

* Immunization Records ' : 

* Admissions application 

Higher Education Migrant Program 

Approximately sixty 'MM? students are "awarded one-year positions 
while attending college which pay minimum tfage for career-related job 
experience/ Students. *SHW**assisted by a full-time staff including a 
Job Developer and Academic Specialist, who are also available to dis- 
cuss any academic,, family, health or personal problems students may 
have. <> In addition, the HEMP students have access to many additional 
services and activities provided by the University. 

HEMP students must:. 

* Have obtained admission to Saint Edward's University, and 

* Have requested and received notification of financial aid 
eligibility. 

Migrant Attrition Prevention Program/Educational Studies To Influence 
Migrant AdvancemenF ' " : 

Two othoi^ programs established to create greater educational and 
career opportunities for migrant students are Migrant Attrition Pre- 
vention Program (MAPP) and Educational Studies To Influence Migrant 
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Advancement (SSTIMA) . Approximately two-hundred MAPP (9th zq& 10th grade) 
and ESTIMA (Uth and 12th grade) students attend basic courses including a 
English* Math, History and Reading to aid high school performance and u in- 
crease interest in continuingjn school. Student? may also choose among 
special -interest courses in photography, music,, dance, recreation and 
sports^ arts and crafts, typing, theater, medic, and nature^study* Inby 
work in public and nonprofit state and federal agencies and are paid inini-^ 
mum wage to attend both work and school. Participants live and dine on 
campus, receive health care, and are well supervised during their stay 
They are paid for their travel expenses t<£ and from Austin, and transpor- 
tatipn is provided to their work sites. Students also have a lot of fun 
meeting other students, making friends, and visiting historical and «cenic 
sites around Austin. & 

Requirements; 

To qualify for admission to the above programs, each student must: 

■ Be between the sges of fourteen and twenty-one, 
_ ^Be-aJegal resident of the State of Texas, 



* Have worked at least twenty-five days or earned at least $400,00 
in farmwork during the last twenty- four jnonths, 

* Meet CETA Title IV YETP guidelines, and 

* Meet current CETA program poverty guidelines ^ 

In addition, MAPP/ESTIMA students must: 

* Be officially. enrolled in school, A , 

* Have completed the eighth grade, 

* * Provide two letters of recommendation, 

* Interview with a program representative, and 
Submit a notarized letter of parental consent. 

These programs (MAPP, ESTIMA, HEMP) are administered by St. Edward's 
University and funded by the State of Texas. More information regarding . 
these programs may* be obtained attfflfe address: 

St. Edward's,University 

3001 South Congress 

Austin, TX 78704 

Phone: (512) 444-2621 EXT 312 
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High School Equivalency Programs 

The High School Equivalency Programs (HEP) in Tefxas are located at: 

Pan American University-Edinburg 
University of Houston-Houston 
University of Texas at E1 Paso-E] Paso 

Financed by the federal government, HEP is a migrant program designed to 
improve the future of high school dropouts. This goal is achieved in 
several ways. The HEP student attends classes which help him to earn 
the High School Equivalency Diploma (GED), The program provides the 
student with career information and options to help him advanct in his 
career. Once .the student makes a career decision /the program assists 
the graduate to achieve his goals by aiding>-in job placement; college 
admission or entrance it\to a training program. 

While attending classes as part of the HEP program most students^ 
live on campus, Vcccive meal pickets for the university.cafcteria and 
receive student IDs which allow them to use many of the university fa- 
cilities. 'Adjustment of dorm life is made easier by the availability 

* - * 

of HEP dorm counselors- The student is also helped hy the presence of 
full time professionals in placement, vocational guidance and personal 
counseling - 

p^lasses are designed to help the dropout receive the individual 
^instruction he needs to successfully complete his high scLool education. 
Clashes are small, the student's work self-paced, and individualized in- 

ttruction is the norm. There are five subject areas in which , the student 

\ "» * f 

naist^be tested and pass in order to receive his GED. The subjects are: 
social studies, math- science, literature and English grammar. Khen.the 
student has completed sufficient work in £ particular^ subject area, the 
instructor recommends the student for testing in that section of the GED. 
•If the student passes a post test, he/she is allowed more time in prepara- 
tion for the subjects in which he has not been tested. Tf he/she fails, 
he/she returns for more classrocita instruction and study before rc-tcsting. 



/ 
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HEP requirements 

"must be between seventeen and twenty-four years oi age. 
must be a Jcgah resident c: the United States, 
must have dropped, out of school six months before applying, 
must have come fron^ a migrant or seasonal farmworker famiJy. 

c 

Upward Bound Program 

Upward Bound is a federally-lEunded post-secondary" preparatory pro- 
gram through cooperation between participating" universities and secondaiy 
schools to promote the potential of ^ow-incomc academically disadvantaged 
high school students. , 

Philosophy: XjJ * ' ■ 

Young people can develop the necessary skills to help them live 
'a fuller and richer life through assistance and motivation. , 

Purposes: k { 

Elevate the knowledge levels of the Upward Bound student. * 

Prepare each student through success-experience.* 

Develop the self-image and self-confidence of each personality, 

^Objective: 

\ Motivation/ culture appreciatipn, mutual and group interests, 
'I greater self-knowledge, and improvement of self-concept._ . 

Involvement; 

J One-hundred twenty-six young people; sixty-three girls, sixty-three hoys 
Students from the 10th, llthi and 12th grad;> are "selected and, parti - 
9r * cipate through high school graduation, plus 6 hours in college* 

Identification; 

"Bridge Student" --- Upward Bound students wha are* in high school 
and are taking follege courses under Upward Bound Sponsorship., 

"Non-Bridge Student" --- Upward Bound students \Ay>are in high 
school under Upward Bound 1 s Academic and Counseling' Services, 

Cost: ' 

None to either student or parent/guardian. J 

" . Stipend; 

■ . • v> 

Regular school term --- $20.00 per month 

•Simmer Session --- $7. SO weelcly*for six weeks, plus room and board ' 
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Slimmer Plan First Six Weeks \ , 

On-Campus: Residence in university dontu|, Classes in academic * 
areas, mini-courses fonenrichnpnt Monday through Friday. 

School Year: * 

■ * * 

TVenty-five Saturdays; twelve in Fall; thirteen in Spring from 
30 A.fei. - 3:30 P.M. ' 

* Supportive Services: 

Complementing tho high school program and higher education. 
Includes 'academic ^classes , counseling, tutoring in high school 
subjects /Held trips. 

Ankdemic: 

Reading, Writing, Mathematics, Languages, Science, Physical 
Education through innovative- curriculum. . 

Counseling: 

Guidance and placement in higher education, career search* 

Such a program is being - conducted at Pan American University in 
Ediiiburg,Htexas. A It involves cooperative ^coordination between tho * 
university and four secondary schools \ Edinburg, McJCllen, Mission 
and Pfiarr. More ^information regarding Jjffi^ program may be obtained 
at this following address: - ' ^ * - , 

Pan American University 
\1201 West University 
Edinburg, TX 78539 



OUT-OF-STATE 



Michigan Economic For Human Development Scholarship Program 

The Michigan Economic for Human Development Migrant Scholarship 
ram isdesigifed,to provide higher education opportunities*" for. migrants 
to attend colleges and universities in Michigan. This opportunity is 
sponsored jointly by participating colleges and Michigan Economic for 
Hunan Development, a private, non-profit organisation receiving federal, 
State, and private funds to assist migrant, and seasonal agricultiral 
workers and their families. Students Selected for the program will 
receive assistance in: (1) application-process, (2) supportive services 
such as^tutoring and counseling, (3) financial assistance and assistance 
in securing suiwner jobs. K ^ ■ - 
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Financial assistance is available from MEHD for up to two 
years in undergraduate studyoand-two jEcajc§^)f vocational 
training programs. ' Provides $1,000 a year, therefore it 
will be the student's responsibility to select the type of 
financial package oXffcred by the school he/she plan? to 
attend. * 1 t " 

Students whose families'havc worked as migrant farmworkers 
in Michigan three out of 'the past five years will be consi- 
dered residents of the state in order to determine tuition 
rates. Thfese students will also qualify for grant funds* 
Note: Migrant students who meet (eligibility requirements, . a - p 
but whose families have not worked the necessary number of 
year^ will be. considered non-T«w44ents , Since 'most colleges 
may not have adequate funds for tnoiT^sident students, the *f 
student will have to apply a loan- to coVcr a part of ttfe " 
educational, cost. Financial assistance will be handled on 
^an individual basis, 

« 

* Married students are eligible for the MEHD Scholarship of 
the GAMP Scholarship at a minimum. The married students 

" are eligible for the same grants and work-study funds as a 
single student. However, only one member oT the family nfiay 
receive MEHD^or CAMP funds. Eligible married students may 
receive a supplement from. MEHD amounting up to $30*00 a 
" month per dependent for the academic year, ** The amount, per 
married student is determined by calculating- his need and , 
his resources to determine unmet need. Students will gener- 
ally be eligiblefor up to four years of financial assistance. 
The students financial need will be redetermined, by the . . 
schfcol on an annual basis, - * 

/ m Application Process. - • 

* MEHD Migrant Scholarship application ^ 

* 

* Client Intake Form - •> 

' Michigan Residency Application Form "(When Applicable) * ~. 

* Financial Aid Form oY Family Financial Statement 

* An autobiography from the. student discussing his/her: 

i (1) Family background (2) Personal experience (3) DeSired 
course of study (4) School of choice 

* TJaio letters of recommendation, preferably from previous 
j^^reachers 1 , 

Basis of selection; Factors considered in determining *who is selected 

* * 

to receive a scholarship from t&e Michigan Economic Human Development Program 
are: , . ( 

* Eligibility - Students must meet eligibility requirements. 
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„ * Potential - An eval^tion of the student's high school grades 
< or GED scores will be used in determining his potential to 

1 pursue a given course of "study oj attend a sppcific college, 

* Motivation - Consideration of an autobiography, letter of 
recommendation, preferably from previous teachers, and indi- t 
vidual interviews, whenever possible, will be used to deter- 
mine if the, student has motivation needed to successfully 
complete th^' program he is > entering, \ t - x * \ 

* Need - Need shall be determined by comparing a student's fi- 
nancial resources with the financial requirements a student 

will have while attending a particular university. 

* ■ . 

* Career Choice - M£HD Scholarship will be provided to students 
entering all. career fields. 

Additional information may* be obtained at the following address: 

Michigan Economics For Human Development 
P.Q. Box 127 

■ 908 West Jefferson Street . - ■ 
Grand ledge; MI 48837 

\ L^ss -Than- Classroom Program p 

\ £ess-Than-Cl ass room: 

* Sponsored by Hichigaii Economics for Human Development, the 

\ Less-Than-Classrgm Progrjam consists of students enrolled in 

u non-degree, vocational programs at colleges and private 
occupational Schools in Michigan. The purpose is to pro- 
vide training areas that are not traditionally degree ori- 
ented. This program provides training and employment options 
that are not normally through the universities and colleges 
in Michigan, 

' Eligibility - The same" as for thf-Migraht Scholarship. N 

* Application Process - The same as for the Migrant Scholarship, 

Ohio Freshman Foundation Program « 

Implemented by Ohio State diversity » the Freshman Foundation 
Program is designed to help freshman migrant students (with a history 
of migration, to th^ state of Ohio) to further their post- secondary 
education at Ohio State. University* 

The program provides: 

Financial assistance - The program will provide, for a one year 
assistance. The student's eligibility is determined by the 
, x financial aid office, " ■ 
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# Tutorial services - Assist s£udfents having ^problems within 
certain aca^temic subject areas, 

# Counseling services r Assist freshman students ;m selecting 
academic courses during their freshman year. Personal and 
group counseling is also provided. 

Prerequisites for the program^ / ^ 

# Receive 50$n>f theii^incomfe from m agricultural work during a 
* ^ twelve month period/ v * . 

# Must have pretf^ously migrated to" the state of Ohio, 

' Must be a high school graduate or have a General Education 
Development Diploma (GED). i , , " 

# Must be accepted for admission by the university - 



FINANCIAL AID OPPORTUNITIES 



BEOG FellKfranr * (Basic Educational Opportunity Grant) . ^ 

. r The Basic Educational Opportunity Grant Program is a* federal aid " N ^- 
program designed to provide financial assistance to those who need it 
to attend post-high school educational institutions. Basic* Grants are 
intended to be the "floor" of a iinoncial aid package an<* may be com- ^ 
bined with other foims u. *id in order to meet the full costs- of edu- 
cation.- Determination of eligibility is based ort your own and your 
family's financial resources/ BEOG awards for^udents enrolled less 
than full time wil^ be decreased. > * 

The amOuntf of your award wiU be based on your determination of 

* * * " * 

^eligibility and the cost of attendance at your school. 

t To be eligible for a BEOG; a student must; 

■ ' ¥ * • i - * i ; 

o* be a U,S. citizen ,or an eligible non-citizen* as described 
in BEOG application " * * + 

* be an Undergraduate student * % 
> * be enrolled at least 6 hours 

* send application to Los Angeles * ' J 

* submit SER - Student Eligibility Report to Financial AidjOffice 
Students may apply for this grant for" the period of time required 

to complete the firsts undergraduate course of study being pursued 
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SEOG ( Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grant) - 

The Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grant Program is for 
student^ of financial need determined by the Financial Aid Office. 

To be eligible for SEOG, a student must; 

* be a U.S, citizen, national or permanent resident of U,S. 

* have submitted General Financial and Application 

* be an vndergradmte student 

* be nrolled full time (at least 12 hours) e 
; * be in i}eed as established by Financial Aid Office 

CVJSP ( College Wort Study Program') 4 * ' ^ 

* The primary purpose of College Work Study Program is to stimulate 
and promote part-time employment to students. The program is designed 
for'those students who have financial need and who are in need of the 
earnings to pursue ^course of study at Pan American University, To 
be eligible for Work* Study a studeiit must: ' 

# *be-a,U,S. citizen, national or permanent resident of U.S. 
■ * have submitted General Financial Aid Application 

* demonstrate financial need * 

■ 

* show evidence of academic or creative promise and capability 
of maintaining good standing in such a course of study while 
employ^ under the program 

* have been accepted for enrollment or is currently enrollcd'on 
a full time basis ^ ~ 

* a student will be eligible to participate in CWSP during 
periods of non-enrollment if*the student; fc 

* was enrolled and was in attendance as at least a half- 
, time student at the institution during the preceding 

period of regular enrollment (regular session) at that 
institution and will complete his course of study during 
such special session/ on ; 

* will be enrolled, or has been accepted for enrollment, 

at the institution as a full-time student for the regular 
sessions following such special session. 

r 
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Provisions and Procedures: 

' Students may not be employed for more than 20 hours pet week 
during periods of enrollment and 40 hours per week during 
, periods of non-enrollment 

* Student's total earnings may not exceed his need' as determined 
by the Financial Aid Office, taking into consideration all 
financial aid awards made to the student, and outside employ- 
ment 

* If a student is employed full time during the stmpa&r vacation 
period, a percentage of his net earnings must he allocated to 
the cost of attendance in the subsequent sessions 

* A student must sign an affidavit indicating he intends to Mse 
proceeds to offset his educational expenses 

* The rate of compensation shall be not less than the minimum 
^ wage nor greater than $1.50 above minimum wage 

m A student must submit a time card on a monthly basis 

* Eligibility of a student must be determined on an annual basis 

* Under no circumstances may a student receive paxment from CWS 
funds for work in excess of 20 hours per week daring periods 
of enrollment. If a student does work beyond the 20 or 40 
hour per week, non-CWS funds must be used to pay the student 
for all time worked in excess of 20 or 40 hours 

NDSL { National Direct Student Loan) * 

The National Direct Student Loan is for students who are enrolled 
in a participating post-secondary institution and need a loan to meet 
their v-ujational expenses. 

• You may borrow up to a total of (a) $3,000 if you are enrolled in 
a vpcational program or if you have completed less than two years of a 
program leading to a bachelor's degree; (b) $6,000 if you are an under- 
graduate student who has already completed two (2) years of study towards 
a bachelors degree; (c) $12,000 for graduate study. (Total includes 
any amount you borrowed under NDSL for undergraduate stucly) . 



4% interest rate 
possible teacher cancellation 
enrolled full time (at least 12 hours) 
submhtpd general application to Financial Aid Office 
need determined by Financial Aid Office 
must attend pre-exit counseling session 
repayment begins 6 months after stti?fent graduates or drops 



. * below 6 hours eg enrollment 
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CONCLUDING REMARKS 



The Migrant Program has met the needs of migrant students through 
instructional and supportive services such as the guidance and counsel- 
ing caftponent. However, one major problem affecting the, migrant students' 
educational goals is the students 1 tendency to dropout of school. There 
are several contributing causes that promote this trend, r 

Many migrant students enroll in school a few weeks to several months 
late„ and withdraw weeks before the jsnd of the^ school year- Many of these 
students will not complete their course requirements. Frequentmobility 
creates a communication problem between the homebase and the receiving 
schools causing a delay of school records which results in improper sche- 
duling. • * * 

Migration patterns prevent the student from performing at his or 
academic potential. Achievement test scores indicate that these students 
are two or more years below grade level in English, Mathematics, and 
Reading. "* - 

Migrant students also have difficulties in participating in school 
activities since many clubs and organizations select their members (e.g., 
drill team, band, flag girls) and officers in late May and early September* 
thus closing the door to migrant participation. 

Another factor that contributes to the migrant's drop out problem is 
the lack of communication with teacherjs and peers. This dilemma reinforces 
their feelings of isolation and withdrawal from the school- environment and 
sometimes encourages frustration and defiance of authority. 

School conflicts and lack of interest in academic work often prompt 
the student's excessive absenteeism. Many are excessively absent because 
of their need* to help, the family financially and to care for younger siblings. * 

i 
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The Title 1 Migrant Program has provided many innovative instruc- 
tional and "supportive services for tho migngit student, Through the 
joint efforts of the federal, state, and local educational agencies, 
the educational needs of many migrant children have been met. How- 
ever, the challenge to those, in the educational system continues. 

Our, task as migrant counselors is to provide counseling and 
guidance programs which will help the student to combat the psycho- 
logical and social conditions which contribute to his alienation, 
overall poor acdemic performance, and negative educational interest/ 
motivation* Our joint counseling and guidance efforts can help the 
migrant student to remain in school and become a productive member of 
society. 
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APPENDIX A # 



LEGISLATIVE HISTORY' AND LEGAL COMPLIANCE ■ 1 

Title I of Public Law 8^9-10, the Elementary ,and Secondary Education Act 
(£SEA) of 1965, authorized a national program of federal education support 
for disadvantaged children. In November of 1966, Title I ESEA was amended 
by,P,L. 89*750 to incorporate special provisions for migratory children 
of migratory agricultural workers. 

Section 103 of P.L. 89-750 (Education Amendments of 1966) authorized 
"payments to state educational agencies for assistance in educating 
migratory children of migratory agricultural workers," The new program 
provided for grants to state educational agencies (SEAs) or combinations 
of such agencies to. establish or improve, either directly or through 
local educational agencies (LEAs), programs and projects designed to 
meet the" special educational needs of 'migratory children of migratory 
agricultural workers, P,L, 89-750 also provided^that grant monies were 
to be used for interstate cobrdination of migrant education programs 
and projects, including the transmittal of pertinent information from 
children's school records. 

Other significant "legislation amending the Title I migrant statute • , * 
included the Education Amendments of £967 (P.L. 90-247)7 the Education 
Amendments of 1969 (P.L. 91-230); the Education Amendments of 1972 » 
(P.L. 92-318); and tiie Education Amendments of 19?4 (P.L. 93-380). 
These laws provided statements concerning such program components as * 
the eligibility of. the five-year, settled-out migrant, the reallocation 
„ of'^xcess funds, the use of carryover funds, the dissemination of in- 
formation, parental involvement, a prohibition against supplanting of 
state and local funds, preschool education, the use of ' statistics from 
the Migrant Student Record Transfer System (MSJtTS) for funding purposes, 
the eligibility of migtatOry children of^igratory ftshermen^nand thp - ^ 
identification and dissemination of information concerning innovative 
and successful projects. 

§ 

PROGRAM ADMINISTRATION AND OPERATION 

The Title I program for migratory children is a state-administered program 
which may inyolye financial assistance to local educational agencies as 
'sub-grantees;. Operational responsibilities are shared by the U.S. 1 
Cbmmissioner of Education, state educational agencies, local educational 
agencies, and other public and private non-profit organizations which 
operate migrantprojects* 



The (SEA) is directly responsible for the administration and operation 
of the -state's Tit ^ e I migrant program. Annually, each. SEA submits a 
comprehensive plan and cost estimate for its statewide program to the 
Office of Education fo^approval. Section 116d.31 of the regulations 
provides that this plan is to contain information on the number and 
location of migrant students within the State, their special educational 
needs including educational performance and cultural and linguistic 
background which i$ relevant to assessing the educational needs of the 
children, program'objectives, \ervices to be provided to meet those 
objectives, evaluation procedures for determining program effectiveness, 
the types of information which the SEA will pass on to the other SEAs 
to assure continuity of services, a description of the SEAs plan for 
meeting "requirements .pertaining to dissemination of public information, 
and the establishment and utilization of a state^parental involvement 
council for program planning, implementation, and evaluation purposes. 
In addition, each state application is to contain an appropriate budget. 
Section 116d.31 of the regulations further provides that the Conmissioner 
shall approve a state application only if it demonstrates that payment 
will be used for projects designed to meet the special educational needs 
of migratory children, including provision for the continuity of educa- 
tional and supportive services, and transmittal of pertinent information 
with respect to school records of these children/ The SEA then approves 
or disapproves local project proposals. Further, the SEA is also respon- 
sible for the design and preparation of state evaluation reports. 

If the state's application is approved, it is awarded a grant entirely 
separate from the regular Title I allocation to finance the migrant pro- 

fram. SEAs are required to submit to the Commissioner of Education in- 
ividual project suronaries indicating in sufficient detail the manner 
and extent to tfhich state objectives and. priorities are being met. 

Proposals to operate a migrant project are submitted to SEA by these 
LEAs serving areas with migrant students, and by Qther public and non- 
profit private organizations (note that proposals are submitted on a 
voluntary basis). Section 116d.6 of the program regulations provides 
that proposals shall describe the objectives to be achieved by the op- 
_er gting agepcy for eac h grade group, ths estimated nuniber of children 
-^o^ber^erved b^tK^a^^J^tlie - sewices "to~b"e — provided to achieve ~\ 
the stated objectives, the types ,and number of staff to be employed, 
and an appropriate budget. 

The Title I Migrant Education Program was first, appropriated $9.7 
million in fiscal year 1967 of a $40,3 million authorization* That 
) appropriation has grown to $173.6 million for fiscal year 1979 programs. 
In 1967, state agency programs were not fully funded under the Title I 
enabling legislation; therefore? the appropriation was less than the 
authorization. In succeeding years, state agency programs have been 
funded to the full authorization. 
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The statute also includes a provision for special arrangements whereby 
the Comtfissioncr i^y, conduct Migrant education Programs. If the Com- 
missioner determines that a state i$ unable t>r unwilling to conduct 
education programs for migrant children, or that it would result in more 
efficient and economic administration, or that it would add substantially 
to the welfare or educational attainment of such children, he may make 
special arrangements with other public or non-profit private agencies in 
one or more states and may use all or part of the grants available for 
<fiiy such state. ^* 

It was determined by the Commissioner of Education tJuit full implementa- 
tion of the Migrant Student Record Transfer System (MSRTS) would add sub- 
stantially to the welfare and educational attainment of migrant children. 
Because all states are required to participate in this interstate and in- 
trastate transfer of records, and as such benefit from its operation, an 
equal percentage of each state's annual grant amount is set aside to fund 
the MSRTS. 



FUNDING 

Public Law 95-561, sections 141-143, addresses the following: 
GRANTS -Ef^IlTLEMENT AND AMOUOT 

"Sec. 141*. (A) ENTJTLFJtfENT, "A stat^ educational agency or a combination 
of such agencies tShal 1 , upon application, be entitled to receive a grant 
for,any fiscal year unde this part to establish or improve, either di- 
rectly or through local educational agencies, programs of education for 
migratory children of migratory agricultural workers or of migratory fish- 
ermen which meet the requirements of section 142, r 

(B) AMOUtfT OF GRANT-- (1) Except as provided in sections 156 and 157, total 
grants which shall be /nade available for use in 'any state (other than Puer- 
to Rico) for this subpart shall.be an amount ,$qual to 4(Tper centum of the* 
average per pupil expenditure in the State (or (A) in the case where the 
average per pupil expenditure in the State is less thgn 80 per centum of 
the average per 'pupil expenditure in the United States , of" 80 per centum 
of the average per pupil expenditure in the United States, or (£) in the- - 
case where the average per pupil expenditure in the State is more than 120 
per centum of the average per pupil expenditure in the United States, of 
120 per centuirf of the average per pupil expenditure in the United States) 
multiplied by (i) the estimated number of such migratory children aged five 
to seventeen, inclusive^ who reside in the State full time, and (ii) the 
full-time equivalent of the estimated number of such migratory- children 
agen five tq seventeen, inclusive, who reside in the state part time, as 
determined by the Commissioner in accordance with regulations, except 
that if, in the case of any state, such amount exceeds the cuiiount required 
under section 142, the Commissioner shall allocate such excess, to the 
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extent necessary, to other states, whbse total of gntirts under = T^is * 
sentence would otherwise W insufficient for all* such childreh to be 
served in such other States, In determining the full-time equivalent 
number of migratory, children tfhu are \n a state during the summer months 
the Coimiission^r shall adjust the numbcf so determined to take intp 
account the special needs of those children for summer programs and 
the additional costs of operating sucljt programs -during thp simmer- 
In determining the number of prigrant Ghildren for the purposes of this 
section the Conmissioner shall use statistics made available by the 
migrant student record transfer system br such other system as he may 
determine most accurately and fully reflects the actual number of 
migrant students* 

- * J * 
(2) For each fiscal year (FY) , the Conjmissioncr shall determine the 
percentage which the average per pupil expenditure in Puerto Rico is h 
of the lowest average per pupil expenditure of any of the fifty states* 
The gtfant which Puerto Rico shall be eiHgible* to receive under this 
section for a fiscal year shall be the! amount arrived at by multiplying 
the number of such migrant childreniri Puerto Rico by the product of— 

(A) M the percentage determined underthe preceding sentence, and 

(B) 32 per centum of, the average per pupil expenditure in the United 
States/ 1 



PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 

"Sec^ 142/ (a) REQUIREMENTS' FOR APPEAL OF APPLICATION, -The Commis- 
sioner may approve an application submitted r under section 141 (a) only 
upon his determination-- % - ■ «0 

(1) that payments will be used. for programs and projects (including the 
acquisition of equipment-and where necessary the construction of School 
facilities) which are designed to meetl^he special educational m is of 
migrantory children of migratory agricultural Workers or of migratory 
fishermen, and to coordinate such programs and projects with similar 
programs and projects in other states, including the transmittal of per- 
ti^ent information with respect to school records of such children; 

(2) tttet ifl planning and carrying 1 out programs and projects there has^ 
been ahd will be appropriate coordination with programs administered un- 
der part\B of Title III of the Economip Opportunity Act o€ 1964 and un- 
der sectidn 303 of the Comprehensive Employment and >Training Act; ' 

(3) that such programs and projects will be. administered and carried out 
in a manner consistent with the, basic objectives of subpart 3 oa part A, 
other than sections 122, 123, 126(d), and 130 thereof; 

i 

(4) that, in planning, and^carrying 'out programs and projects at both the 
state and local educational agency level, there has-been and will be ap- 
propriate consultation with parent advisory councils established in ac- 
cordance with regulations of the Commissioner (consistent with the re- n 
quirements of section 125(a) ); and , 
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(5) that, in planning and carrying out programs and projects, there has* 
been adequate assurance that provision will be made fcg^he preschool 
-^education needs of migratory children of ^migratory £g«^ltural workers 
or of migratory fishermen, whenever such agency determines that compli- 
ance with this paragraph will not detract from the operation of programs 
and projects described in paragraph (y of this subsection after consi- 
dering funds available for this purpose. 

(b) CONTINUATION OF MIGRANT STATUS. --For purposes of this subpart, with 
the concurrence of his parents, a migratory child of, a migratory agricul- 
tural worker or*of a migratory fisherman shall be "deemed to continue to 
be such a child\or a period, not in excess of five years, during which 
he resides in the area served by the agency carrying on a program or pro- 
ject under this section. Such children who are presently migrant, as de- 
termined pursuant to regulations of the' Commissioner, shall be given pri- 
ority in this consideration of programs and activities contained in ap- 
plications submitted under this subsection. 

* ■ * - 

(c) BY-PASS PROVISION. --If the Commissioner determines that a state is 
unable or unwilling to conduct educational programs for migratory child- 
ren of migratory agricultural workers or of migratory fishermen, or that 
it would result in more efficient and^gconomic administration, or that it 

< would add substantially to the welfare or educational attainment of such 
children, he may make special arrangements with other public ot ronprofit 
private agencies to carry out the purposes of this section in one or more 
states, and for this purpose he may all or part of the total of grants 
available for any such state under this section. 



COORDINATION % 0F MIGRANr EDUCATION ACTIVITIES 

'Sec, 143. (1) ACTIVITIES AUTHORIZED. -*The Commissioner is authorized to 
make grants to, or enter into contracts with, State educational agencies 
to operate a system for the transfer among State and local educational 
agencies of migrant student records and to carry out other activities, in 
consultation with the states, to improve the interstate ?nd intrastate co- 
ordination among state and local .educational agencies of the educational 
programs^ available for migratory students. / 

(!}) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS, --There are authorized t/ be appro- 
priated* for this section not ifldre than | per centum of the total amount 
paid for the preceding fiscal year to ^tate educational agencies under 
section 141. 

■ GRANT AMOUNTS 

The formula for computing the maximum grant a state may receive is based . 
on the full-time equivalency schdol-aged (5-17) migrant children resiy 
ding in the state, Unfqj>fUnately, the true number of migrant children ,is 
not known. / 



Previous to FY 1975, estimates of the number of migrant children for n 
each state were obtained by multiplying the number of migratory workers 
residing in the* state (information^provided by the employment offices 
of the U.S. Employment Service) by seventy-five percent, Sectibn 101 * 
of p.L. 93-380 (Education Amendments of 1974) provides that the* number 
of migrant children will henceforth be estimated from "statistics made 
available by the Migrant Student Record Transfer System or such other 
system as (the Coimussioner) may determine most ^accurately and reflects 
the actual number of migrant students/ 1 Beginning in FY 1975, state 
allocations were based on inform&tion contained in the MSRTS. 

The state's allocations are .computed through a formula which multiplies 
the state's full-time equivalency of migrant children by 401 of the 
state's , per pupilexpenditure, is adjusted, when necessary, to not less 
■than 80% or not more than 120% of the national average per pupil expen- 
diture. , 

Section 125 of,P,L> 93-380 states, however, that (,.,no state agency 
shall receive in any fiscal year,., 'an amount which is less thin 100 per 
centum of the amount which that state agency received in the prior fis- 
cal year,..} Therefore, when the formula that employs current statis- 
tics made available by the MSRTS confutes to a grant amount less than 1 
the grant amount made available in FY 1974 (utilizing Department of Labor 
estimates), or in any succeeding fiscal year (utilizing Department of "„ 
,Labor estimates of MSKTS data), then the new grant award is maintained - 
at a level equal to that of the prior fiscal year. In essencethan, a 
funding floor was created in 1974, and state agencies are held harmless 
at 100% of that fiscal year's grant amount or anysucceeding fiscal 
year's "grant amount that demonstrated an increase arid established a new 
funding floor, 1 * ■ 

■ ■ « 

FUND UTILIZATION (P,L, 95-561 Sec. lied, 51) 

*i(A) General. An SEA may use funds made available for the state migrant 
education program under section 141 of Title I of the Act only xor the" 
following; 

(^) To perform the functions described in U6d.5(L (d) (2) of these regula- 
tions relating to^administrative functions that a?e unique to the State 
igWpit education program. 

h/to support approved projects designed to meet the special educational 
"s of eligible migratory children. 

(Bjj Types of services J The projects referred to in paragraph .(a) (2) of 
tJnsjVection must be designed to meet the sjpecial educational needs of the" 

igratory children eligible to be served, particularly any need for im- 
^TOvement in the basic academic subjects. The project's services must be . 
supplementary to those services provided with state and local funds. ThQse 
projects may include the following t)T?es of services: 
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(1) Academic instruction, 

(2) Remedial and conpensatory instruction, 

(3) Vocational instruction and career education services, 

J 

(4) Special guidance! counseling, and testing services, 

(5) Preschool senrices, 

a k 

£6) Other educational services that are not available to Eligible 
X j^nigratdry. children in adequate quantity or quality,, 

(7) The acquisition o£ instructional materials— such as{ books and other 
printed or audiovisual materials- -and equipment, 

(8) Other services that meet the purposes of- the Migrant Educatiort Program, 
SUMMARY 

^The Commissioner issues, these final regulations for the program for 
migratory children under Sections 141-143 of Title I of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act' (ESEA), The purpose of the Migrant Educa- j 
tion Program is to make federal funds available to state educational / 
agencies (SEAs) to conduct programs designed to meet the special educa- { 

, tional needs of migratory children, 
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APPENDIX B 



MIGRANT PROGRAM 
\ 4 COUNSELOR'S FLOW CHART 



Identify campuses migrant 
students by status - 
' knd grade 



Modify or 
continue counseling 
process based 
on evaluation 
data 



Prepare* Interstate 

rosbers and 
initiate communication 
with receiving states 
contact persons 



Orient students to 
school setting 
(conduct needs 
assessment) 


V 


Develop set pf 
counseling 
objectives and 
events time 
line based 

ou tVeeds 
assessment 










4 



Conduct formative 
evaluation 
activi ties 



Prepare interstate * 

course daca 
folders for Interstate 
instructional 
continuity 



implement 
counseling 
process 



Conduct 
summative % 
evaluation of 
couns eling 

process 1 



update files 
for nexr 
school yrs, 
use 



APPENDIX C 



COINSELOR QUESTIONNAIRE 
Name School 



Pare I 

I* Number of periods per day you are scheduled for; 

A. Guidance 

B. Other 

2. Number of pupils assigned to you 

Yes No 

3. Do you have a private office? -» _^ 

4. Do you aave an outside phone of your own? „ 

5. Do you have^a typewriter of X our own *? „_ 
A* If no, do you need one? * m 

6* How many class peridds of paid clerical help * > 
per week do jou now have? 

7. Have you worsted on any guidance research or \ ~™ 

follow*ut> studies at your school within the 
last year? , 



Part II 

p * 
In column A please check those dutiesjSiat you now perform. 
In column B*pleas$ check only those duties you now perform that you. 
feel are not the functions of a counselor and could be performed by 
other personnel. 

In column C check only those duties you feel should be done,dj>ut 
you are not £ble to do at this time. 

Administrative 

ABC 

1. Check absentees 

2. Substitute £or absent teachers 

3. i i Select students with special aptitudes, 

abilities and skills 

4. Supervise posting of daily and semester 

record attendance on office forms 

5* i Prepare permanent record cards 

6* ,, , i Adjust student programs to equalise class 

loads 

V , * Approve course changes 

8. n ^ Admit new students with transfers 

+ \ [ i Evaluate credits of new students 

10. Initiate referrals to special services 

f (Attendance, Teacher; (psychological Clinic, 

Attendance Department,! etc) 

11. Check credits for graduation and promotion 
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Working with Individual Students 

" A B C 

12* ' Help students adjust to school 

13* ____ Assist students with course plans 

14* — ^s^S 11 students to classes 

15* 1 Assise students with occupational plans' 

16* | Counsel students regarding personal problems 

17* Assist with future educational plans 

^* .. . Gather information about students 

19* Keep data on students with special talents 

20* i Assist students who ^re falling course work 

21* . Discipline students 

22* ^ r Render first aide 

23* < Transport sick or injured students to their 

homes for medical help , 

Working with Groups 

ABC 

24* Lead group orientation classes 

25* _™ Teach Occupational Planning and/or Life 

Adjustment classes 
26 # Lunchroom duty 7 



Testing vfork / 
ABC, / 

27* Administer group tests 

28* Record jresults of grc 1 tests 

29* i ta Interpret test" result's vo students in groups 

or individually f . 

/ 

Working with Teachers - , I 
ABC J 

30* „^^„ ] Interpret school policies to teachers 

^* Interpret test results to teachers 

32* _J _ i Assist teachers with studeftt/problems 

33 * i i Assist teachers with Un- school placement of 

students 

34* i i Conduct case conferences with teachers and 

specialists 

Working with Other Counselors 

a' b c 

35* „ Plan the^school's guidance program _ 

36* _____ Assist other counselors with serious problem cases 

37* , Sit in on case conferences with other counselors 

^* .. Coordinate services at secondary level (Jr* and 

Sr* High School*) with services at the elementary, 

* * trada school* aad college level 

Working with Admini strati ve Officers 
ABC 

39* w Plan guidance activities with administrative 

officials 

^* ,. , ™«_ „_ Help administrators collect, tabulate* and 

interpret significant Information 
41* Serve on cemmittftes (research, planning) 
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Working with parents 



ABC 1 

42* ____ 'Consult with parents of falling students 

43* n __ — Consult with parents concerning student 

, behavior 

44* t | Consult with parents concerning vocational 

.and educational plafrs of students 
^* i ____ = ^fe^r parents to communlry social agencies 

or private professional uelp 

Occupational and Educational Information 

ABC * * 

^* „ , i Organize Career and/or College Days 

47* | Conduct Career Days 

43 * ; Secure occupational Information 

49* Secure armed servlce*materlals * 

50* fl File occupational and educational lnforaatloff 



Placement 

ABC - 

51* i Assist in securing jobs for students 

^2* , , Give Information about work permits 

53* ' . Give Information about "obtaining social 

security cards 

Other Duties * « 

A B , C 

54* , .,,„,„„. Issue free bus tickets and/or Lunch* 

' Identification* bus cards 

55* i ^ ^ Issue ILLiiess* Library and other passes 

56* ; Others <Lls£) 
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APPENDIX D 



STUDENT INVENTORY OF 
GUIDANCE, AWARENESS 



We would like to discover the extent to which you are familiar with 
the guidance services offered in your school. By knowing how y<Ju 
feel about this phase of our school program* we shall be better able 
to initiate change^ in areas which you indicate. Will you please 
respond as frankly and honestly as you are able? DO NOT PLACE YOUR 
NAME ON THIS INVENTORY * 

DIRECTIONS: Will you please check <X) Yes or No to indicate your 
feedings about each question. If you feel that you 
cannot give a definite Yes qr No answer* will you 
please check (X) In the space marked (?)• 



Yes No? 1. 



Yes' No? 2. 



9 

Yea No? 



3. 



Yes_ 


_No? 


4. 


Yes No? 


5. 


Yes/ 


No? 


6. 



Jfes No? 7. 

Jfes No? 8. 

Yes No? 

Yes No? 10. 

Jfes No? 11. 

Jfes No? 12. 

Jfes No? 13* 

Yes No? 14. 



Does your school help you to consider information 
about yourself as it relates to your future 
educational and vocational plans? 
Have you been" encouraged to investigate the 
personal and educational requirements for occu- 
pations you have considered? 

Have you had conference^ with some one on your . 
school staff concerning your educational and 
vocational plans? ** 
Does the school inform your parentis of your 
standardized test results? 

If you had a personal problem, would you feel free 
to discuss it with someone on your school , staff? 
Does your school help you to understand the 
meaning of your standardised test? scores? 
(Examples: school ability* achievement* and 
aptitude)". 

Do you have access to the information you want 
and need to know about the various occupations 
you have considered? 

Do you know which member of your school staff ^ 
is your school counselor? 

Is opportunity provided 1 in your school for groups 

of students to discuss and understand their attitudes? 

Has your school counselor talked with you about your 

future educational and vocational plans? 

Has your school provided your parents an opportunity 

Co discuss your educational plans? 

Do you have access to the information you want and 

need <.abo\it colleges and other schools whi^h offer H 

post high school education? ' 

When yott entered bigh school* were you helped to 

learn about -your new school and how to get along 

In it? 

Have you had an opportunity to discuss with your 
school ccfonselor various approaches to solving 
problems with which you have been faced? 
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■ . . I 

Jfes No? 15. Are you thinking about? or planning what you are 

going to do* when you £inish high school? 

Jfes__Nof 16* Has your school provided the opportunity £cr you 

to learn to present information about' your abilities* 
training* characteristics* and experience to . 
* employers in a convincing manner? s 

Yes a _No? 17. Have your parents ever talked with youjf/schcol 
counselor? 

Jfes No? 18. Have you been 'helped to plan the subjects and 

i activities you need and want to take ^hile you 

) are in high .school? * 

J[|s ;No? 19. Were you helped to become £amiliar with the esploy- - 

\j ment possibilities in youa; community and the 

* surrounding areas? £ - 

Jfes No? 20. Can you talk about your real feelings about things 

with your school counselor? 

Jfes No? 21. Qo your teachers discuss, the various occupations 

which are related to £he subjects taught by &hem? 

Jfes ^No? '22. Do you know where your school counselors o£fice 

is located? < 

Jfes__No? 23. Have you been helped to decide if you have the - 

ability to succeed in college? 
Jfes Ntf? 24* Does your school use film-Strips* films* pamphlet*"* 

books* etc.* to he r lp you understand problems of 
4 personal and social development? 1 t 
Jfes No? 25. Have your ability and achievement test results been 

helpful to you in your educational and vocational 

planning? 

Ye s No? 26. Have you received. any help £rom your school in the 
improvement of your study skills and habits? 

Yes N o? 27. Have you had an opportunity to participate In group 
discussions about the concerns of high school 
students? 

Jfes Ho?'* 28. Has your school tounselor discussed your ability 

and achievement test results with you individually? 
Yes N o? 29. Were you helped before the ninth grade to (flan your 

high school program of courses? 
Yes sN o? 30. Has your school provided opportunities for you to 

grow' in you^ ability 'to make realistic plans £or 

,yourself ? 

Yes H o? 31. Has a counselor or a teacher helped- you ,to examine 
~ your abilities* personality traits and interests as 

they may pertain to your future plans? 

JSfes Ho? 32. Have you been Satisfied with the'course selections 

which you have made? % 

Jfe-s No? 33. Do you feel thdt your school experiences have 

provided you with opportunities to develop self- 
reliance? 



SCHOOL _____ ' BOY ■ GIRL GRADE 
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TITLE I MIGRANT STUDENT PROGRAM- 
COUNSELING CHECK LIST 

STUDENT NAME: CAMPUS; . 

STUDENT NUMBER: : DATE ENROLLED : * 

* 

STUDENT MIGRANT STATUS: ADVISOR: ; ; 

STUDENT ACADEMIC STATU? "(check one) 

Freshman Junior 

SQphmore - Senior 





STATUS* 

N/A S 


c 


1* n Verified Migrant ScaCus 
2, Provided sphool layouc map 
3* Provided school handbook 
4, Reviewed* cumulative folder 

5* Verified any >prlor *inter/intra scace school enrollment 

6. Determined actual student academic status based on credits 

7* Provided requirements for graduation 

8. Provided Information curriculum options' 
<JJ* Provided information of extra-curricular activities 
10* Provided information of assistance available for academic success 

11, Pointed out academic strengths/veaknessess 

12, Informed on requirements', for passing courses, 

13* Assisted with course selection and scheduling * * * 

14* ( Determined course make up required for credit 

IS. Logged student on interstate credit exchange roster 

16* Scheduled student for group counseling sessions 

17* Sent*pareuts/guardlan form letter welcoming 

student to school Including "counselor's phone number > 

18- Reviewed students MSRTS Academic Record 

19* Reviewed students MSRTS Health Record 

2,0. Prepared student interstate academic profile folder 

N/A -Not Applicable 
S - Started 
C - Completed 

<* 

/ 

* V 
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APPENDIX <F 



COUNSELING AND GUIDANCE STUDENT SERVICES 



* 

NAME: 1 GRADE: 
ADDRESS: * PHONE 


SCHOOL PROGRAMS 




Dare-Rjeadiog (Mig. 


PARENTS: STATUS C F 




SCE-Reading 




Migrant Math 


D'.O.B. / / AGE ENTRY DATE: / /, CODE: 0 R 




Title I Math 




Teacher Tutorial 


* 

DATE OF WD. / / REASON: 




Bic . Enrichmen t. 




Drop-Out Prev. 


SCHOOL ATTENDED: 




E « fx „ L « 




L.D. 


* 

« p 

MIGRATED TO: 




Visiting Teacher 




Medical Services 


Free Lunch; Yes No 




Regular Class 




Speech Theraph/ 



Type of Need 



e of Session; 



(1) Personal Problems/Personal Adjustment 

(2) Career Awareness 

(3) Study Habits 

(4) Academic (late ^ntry* early withdrawal, failingy 
# (5) Parent Conferences 

(6) Teacher 'Conference 

PROMOTION STATUS: 

(1) ^Individual , 

(2) droup Piaced 

(3) Classroom * Retained 



Length of Session: (1) less than 15 minutes 

15-30 minutes 
(3) More than 30 minutes 



Promoted 



\ 



DATE 


TifPB OP NHED 


. TYPE OF 


LENGTH OP 
SESSION 


COMHEHTS 




1 2 3 4 f> 6 


12 3 


12 3 \ 


a 




.1 2 3 4 5 6 


■ 1 2 3 


12 3 




z 


12 3 4 5*6 


12 3 


12 3 






1 2 3 4 5 6* 


12 3 


12 3 






\ 2 1 4 5 6 *"* 


12 -3 


12 3 






12 J 4 S ti 


1 2 3 


t 

-12 3 . ' 


* 


\\C 


1 2 3 4 5 6 


12 3 


12 3 

f 

f*i j i 
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Name 



COUNSELING AND GUIDANCE STUDENT SERVICES 

* Homeroom 



Date 


Type of Ut2c<J 


TyftB of 
Session 


t 

Length of 
Session 


Consents 




1" 2 3 4 5 6 


1 2 3 


4 

12 3 






—H 

1 2 3\4 5 6 


- 1 '2 .3 


1 2 3 


t 


* 


1 2 3 4 5 6 


1 2 3 


1 2 3 






1 2 3 4 S 6 


12 3 


1 2 3 ' 

* 






1 2 3 4 5 6 


1 2 3 


12 3. 






A A A #* ^ 

1 2 3 4 5 6 


1 2 3 


l A A 

12 3 






1 2 3 4 5 6 

*■ 


1 2 3 


* 1 A A 

12 3 


t 




c 

1 2 3 4 5 6 


1 2 3 


1 A A 

i 2.3- 






1-2 3 4 5 6 

i 

i 


V A A 

12 3- 


1 2 3 J 






12 3 *4 5 6 


'12 3 


1*2-3 







1 2 3 4 5 6 


;** 1 2 3 


1 Z 3. 


* 




1 O 1 /t c c 
I fc J 1 3 V 


1 c i 


1 A A ' 

]23 


* 

/ 




1 2 3 4 5 6 


1. 2 3, 


1 2 3 






|l 2 3 4 5 6 


.,-1 2 3 


\ Z 3 


J* 




jl 2 3 4 5 6 


* 1 2 3 


1 2 3 





APPENDIX G 



LAST NAHE 



FIRST NAME 



DOB 



GMDE 





SUBJECT 


TEACHER 


KCOTM , 




2nd 


3rd' 


4 th 


5th 


5rh 


Pf NAT. 




H.R. 
























L 








1 










- 












































* 










4. 
























5. 
























6, 
























h 
























.EL 

























Reason For Being Referred 



\ 

Referring Person_ 



Time Of Referral 



Date Entered School 

Personal Data; 
Local Address 



ERJC 



Home Phone 



NCE Total Reading^ 
Total Language^ 
Total Math • 



^ Migrant Yes_ 
Mother 



No 



Father 



Child Lives With; Mother 



las 



^Occupation 



Occupation 



Father 



Number of Brothers and Sisters Living at Honje_ 
Student's Order of Birth 
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APPENDIX H: GLOSSARY 



CETA-Title IV YETP 



Under Title IV of the Comprehensive ^Employment and Training Act (CETA) 
provisions are made for Youth Employment and Training Programs (YETP), 
These monies afford youtfr qges 14-21 with opportunities to enhance 
their work skills and to beconte more competitive in the labor force, 



Educationally Deprived Child 

An educationally ^prived child is one who is behind in school. He is 
not doing the schoolwork expected of children his age because of economic 
social, language, or cultural problems* 



Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 196S (ESEA) 

In November 1966 Title I of ft*blic Law 89-10, the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965 was amended^By^ublic Lrfw 89-750 to. incorporate spe- 
cial! provisions for migratory children of migratory agricultural workers 
withan^the national program o^^ederal education support for disadvantaged 
children. (Title I, ESEA)* The^law has subsequently been amended for additions, 
revisions and for further clarification/- 

. ■ ' \ 

Local Education Agency ' * 

Local education agency (LEA) means a board of education or som§ other legal 
authority having administrative contrpl over public education in a county, 
township > or school district* t 



SIS - Skills Information System * t \- 

The Skills Information Jiystem (SIS) is a structured means o"f recording mastery 
of skills in math, reading, early childhood, English and oral* language, The 
SIS is operated by the Migrant Student Record Transfer SystBiTand its users; 
The reported sjcills become part of each! student's, record on the MSRTS .and 1 will 
thereby be available to teachers, aides find tutors serving migrant students* 
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Supplant " ;/ 

Supplant means to replace or to be used instead of. Migrant funds 
may r*ot be used to supplant State'or local- funds for education. 



* 9 



Supplem ent * / 

7 • - 4 

Supplement means to add to- Migrant funds should supplement State and 
local funds fpr education of a special group of children* identified 
under the migrant requirements 

The Ny^lonal Advisory Council on the Education of Disadvantaged Children * 

council was created" for the purposes df reviewing and evaluating the* 
inistration and operation of. ESEA (Title I)- -The council reviews and | 
Evaluates the effectiveness of programs designed to improve the educational 
/ attainment of educationally deprived children and can, pake the necessary 
reconmendations. TheSe recongnendat ions are submitted to the President f f 
Congress no later than March 31st of each calendar year in the form of an 
Annual Report. * 1 



Washington State - Tex%> Secondary Credit. Exchange 

The states of Washington and Texas have been working very closely to pro- 
vide secondary migrant students with educational continuity thfrough the 
afprementioned program. (See section in Guide entitled Secondary Credit 
•Exchange-) 
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